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and their property still were, and without waiting for 
the report of this commission the Council proceeded to 
let the Polish executive know that he must play the game 
fairly with all concerned. At present writing it is grati- 
fying to note that there has been a diminution in the 
admitted recurrence of the old-time enmity of the Chris- 
tian for the Jew. The investigators seem to be throw- 
ing their influence — unofficially, if not officially — toward 
making the Polish Jews see that their hopes for an im- 
perium in imperio must be given up. If the State gives 
them their "community" rights, they may not claim 
special political privileges. 

The Treaty of Berlin of 1878 sought to give similar 
protection to the Jews of Eoumania, but its provisions 
were for forty years flouted and openly defied. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the coming years will show 
that at Versailles ideals equally catholic and democratic 
were given a form sufficiently backed by international 
authority to obtain obedience. Article 12 of the Treaty 
with Poland provides that no modifications of the above- 
mentioned stipulation may be made without the assent 
of a majority of the Council of the League of Nations, 
and that the council may be informed by a member of 
the League of infraction or danger of infraction of any 
of these obligations and may then take effective action. 
If differences with respect to law or fact arise out of 
these articles, then the issue becomes an international 
one under Article 14 of the Covenant. If referred, on 
the demand of one party, to the court of international 
justice, its decision shall be final and shall have the 
same force and effect as an award under Article 13 of 
the Covenant. 

Bearing in mind the zeal that the British Government 
has shown of late in favoring the plans of the Jews for 
a Zionistic State in Palestine, and not forgetting to 
consider the latter-day but pre-war protests of the 
United States to both Eussia and Eoumania against 
discriminatory treatment of their Jewish "nationals," it 
is not improbable that British and American influence 
in the League will always be alert to see that the Jewish 
minorities of the newly created States of Europe get a 
measure of justice hitherto denied, often as the result 
of Christian ecclesiastical obscurantism as well as be- 
cause of race prejudice. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to citizens of the 
United States that Europe in 1919, to a considerable 
extent influenced by a direct pressure from the Amer- 
ican Eepublic, is just beginning in some of its regions 
and with some of its races, notably the Slavic, to profit 
by a theory of political society and religious catholicity 
defined as far back as 1620 by the English immigrants 
who settled in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620 and 
wrought into the fabric of the nation's constitution by 



the masterly statesmen of 1789 — Washington the Angli- 
can, Carroll the Eoman Catholic, Witherspoon the Cal- 
vinist, Jefferson the theist, and Franklin the secularist. 



A FREE PRESS AND FREER PRESSMEN 

One result of the "Great War" has been to broaden 
and deepen popular distrust in the reliability of 
the press of the world as an informant and to accentuate 
the rising social demand for some method of dealing 
with what all thoughtful men must admit is one of the 
gravest defects of contemporary civilization. The July 
number of The Arbitrator (Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City) is devoted to discussion of this prob- 
lem, and the contributors are not content with picturing 
conditions as they exist in the United States, but they 
also have constructive suggestions as to reform; such, 
for instance, as making deliberate falsification a misde- 
meanor, reserving columns for a public defender, com- 
pelling journals to answer questions put to them by 
competent and duly qualified investigators, and publish- 
ing official newspapers. 

In Sir Charles Walston's book, "Truth," which fortu- 
nately now has an American as well as an English pub- 
lisher's imprint, this large problem is dealt with in a 
penetrating way. There is adequate massing of evidence 
from European, and especially British, sources as to the 
gravity of the issue that a wracked world faces when to 
distrust of its statesmen is added cynical contempt for 
its journalists. 

Unquestionably much of the unfairness and partisan 
duplicity which has caused the rising flood of criticism 
and distrust has been due to the mortifying condition of 
servility to the owners of newspaper properties in which 
writers have worked so long, servility based on their 
defenseless economic status in matters of employment, 
tenure, and pay. Fortunately, already in Boston, St. 
Louis, and other cities of the country the writers have 
formed "unions," have established relations with the 
organized crafts that manufacture the papers on the 
mechanical side, and have affiliated with the "workers" 
of the country. Having won this measure of independ- 
ence, the writers may now venture to challenge the in- 
fluences from above that have made so many of them 
unwilling and disillusioned prostitutes, facile in sup- 
pressing, distorting, and coloring news to meet the de- 
crees of employers who have both underpaid them and 
abased them. 

Not a few of the untoward conditions against which 
the truth-desiring; public is protesting arise from the 
marked increase during recent years of "propagandists," 
once journalists but now "publicity" men, who capitalize 
their skill as writers, their personal acquaintance with 
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managing editors and with men prominent in public 
life, and sell to the highest bidder their nominal loyalty 
to a cause which today may be partisan — in the political 
sense of that word; six months hence it may be ardor 
for "big business," and the next year the "publicity" 
man may be promoting the welfare of a newly created 
nation in getting its case before, officials at Washington 
or Paris and before the American or the French public. 

We are not claiming that there is anything especially 
new in this phase of journalism, but only that now it 
has attained such proportions and has such technical 
facility that its cumulative effect upon a public far from 
as shrewd as it is honest is having a very disturbing 
effect upon international relations. To illustrate, there 
is good authority for the statement that there are no 
less than four and possibly more distinct "propagandist" 
news centers, financed from within and also from with- 
out Mexico, busy at the present time trying to shape 
public opinion in the United States. It is beyond ques- 
tion that Franco-American relations during the months 
since the armistice was signed have become far more 
strained than they otherwise would have become, owing 
to manipulation, both in Paris and Washington, of cor- 
respondence nominally written to enlighten French and 
American readers, but actually deliberately planned to 
irritate and alienate them. 

If we cannot reasonably expect to have any more medi- 
tative, scholarly, and thorough correspondents in Ameri- 
can journalism, yet it does not seem unreasonable to ask 
for a measure of truth in the matter offered us under 
the name of "news." One New York daily is more 
voluminous than fifty French newspapers, but fifty 
American papers are less fundamentally informing than 
one such paper as the Matin or Figaro. 

A few years ago Congress, in its desire to better con- 
ditions in journalism at home, forced upon periodicals 
an hitherto unknown publicity as to the nominal, at 
least, ownership of all journals, and also a partial state- 
ment as to editorial and managerial responsibility. This 
action grew out of disclosures of venality and journal- 
istic subservience to lawless trade, commerce, and trans- 
portation agencies. May the day not be nearer than 
most persons anticipate when society, acting through 
some State or quasi-State organization, will demand 
more light than it now can get on "Who's Who" in the 
realm of gathering the world's news, and also aid in 
standardizing ideals and methods of its dissemination? 
James Parton once said that the news dispatch was God 
speaking, while an editorial was only a man's dictum. 
The people today will do their own thinking far more 
than ever before, providing they can get facts that are 
facts to think about. They want to hear God. They 
now fear that too often they hear the devil. 



A MAN AND HIS MISSION 

One of the best-known writers of modern France is 
now in America charged with an important mis- 
sion, one which cannot but appeal to all friends of 
France — all friends of civilization — the urgent neces- 
sity for help to imprisoned Lille's University, with its 
maternity hospital, its two children's hospitals, and its 
renowned Medical School. 

This Frenchman is Abbe Ernest Dimnet, professor of 
English literature at the College Stanislas, in Paris, 
where such men as Anatole France, Edmond Eostand, 
and Georges Guynemer were students. The Abbe is well 
known in America and England for his book, "France 
Herself Again," and for his articles in the Atlantic, the 
Nineteenth Century, and other periodicals. He repre- 
sents Yale University in Paris, and during his visit here 
he will deliver six of the Lowell lectures at Harvard in 
October, besides lecturing at Chicago and Cornell Uni- 
versities. L'Abbe is a genuine link between the uni- 
versities of France and America. When our thousands 
of students now studying in France return home, the 
importance of international educational relations will be 
more widely appreciated, as well as the value of such 
men as Abbe Dimnet in the work of mutual understand- 
ing between the two countries. Such men and such 
missions are vital to the work of peace, as enlightened 
nations understand its meaning. 

The Abbe's mission at this time is definitely concerned 
with the deplorable condition of France's foremost mod- 
ern university, that of the lately imprisoned city of Lille, 
for it was literally an imprisoned city. The Germans 
held Lille for four long years. They stopped the life of 
the city as paralysis stops the activity of a man. They 
treated her inhabitants, great and small, distinguished 
and obscure, as so many children subject to their rule. 
In spite of these demoralizing conditions — and none are 
more demoralizing, as all prisoners testify — the city of 
Lille retained its courage and self-respect, was brave and 
patient and loyal, believed in good news when all the 
news it was allowed to hear was bad, German-made 
news, submitted to all sorts of restrictions and neglect 
and semi-starvation, and displayed a morale which can- 
not but be the admiration of everybody. 

The University saw 125 of its students fall at Verdun ; 
it saw its professors mobilized and their families strug- 
gling for existence; but it kept its doors open to what 
few students remained, chiefly women, of course, for it 
is coeducational. But its income had ceased, and the 
signing of the armistice saw its supporters ruined. They 
were the wealthy manufacturers of the richest industrial 
section of France, which the Germans had openly boasted 
that they would "bleed white." Of the 157 factories of 



